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I do not here enter into a discussion of the relative merits of 
loose-leaf notebooks as opposed to solid or stitched notebooks. 
Both kinds have their merits and defects. The solid book has 
certain advantages which have led to its use in the Richmond Hill 
High School. In this paper I do not consider the use of note- 
books merely for the preservation of facts and opinions written 
down by students during the progress of a lecture by the teacher, 
nor do I propose that all writing done by students in connection 
with their English classes be done in notebooks. 

I. FORM OF NOTEBOOKS 

Notebooks, to be of value, must be legible and must be ar- 
ranged according to some acceptable, standardized form. The 
habit of simply telling pupils to put things in notebooks, without 
giving instructions, is distinctly bad. A prominent officer of the 
Council, professor in an eastern college, tells me that he devotes 
three introductory lectures each year to explaining to the Freshmen 
what notes to take and how to enter them in notebooks during the 
four years of college. Better no notebooks at all than notebooks 
kept haphazard in English classes. In an ideal school, teachers 
of English, music, languages, history, etc., would require their 
pupils to use substantially the same notebook forms. 
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Certain rules which have grown up in the course of fourteen 
years of experimentation are here reproduced merely as an illustra- 
tion of a standardized form that has been useful in one school: 



RICHMOND HILL NOTEBOOK RULES 



i. Rule a margin for each page, except 
the first. Number all the pages, begin- 
ning with the first. 

2. On page i put your name and ad- 
dress and the name of the school. 

3. On page 3 put the name of the class 
and the date of beginning the book. 

4. On page 5 paste the Notebook 
Rules. 

5. On page 7 put the Topical Outline 
for Pupils' Inspections. 

6. On page 9 paste the Abbreviations 
and Signs. 

7. On page 13 begin entering the 
lessons according to the following form: 

a) Put full date at the top of the 
questions, with no abbreviations; for 
example, Wednesday, November 25, 
1014. 

b) On the next line below this place 
the title of the book to be studied and 
the amount assigned for the lesson, or 
place the subject of the lesson as an- 
nounced by the teacher. 

c) Then, leaving one line blank, begin 
copying the questions. Number the 
questions in Arabic numerals, in the 
margin. Start each question on a new 
line, with proper indention. 

d) Leave a line blank after the last 
question. 

e) Then start answering the particu- 
lar questions for which answers are to 
be written. Place a heading or title for 
each written answer, no matter how short 



the answer may be. See that the head- 
ing is on the same page with the begin- 
ning of the answer. 

/) Leave one line blank under each 
heading and under each answer. 

g) Number in the margin each answer 
and part of an answer to correspond with 
the question or part of a question 
answered. 

h) Begin on a new page every lesson, 
every piece of work written in your note- 
book in class, and all volunteer work. 

i) Use the first and the last line on 
every page, unless Rule e) or Rule h) 
would thereby be violated. 

j) Never under any circumstances 
leave any blank pages in your book after 
page 13. When you have been absent, 
for no matter how long, you are to enter 
your advance work without leaving any 
pages blank. Afterward, you can do 
the lost work as you find time to do it. 

8. At the back of the book place head- 
ings on the top lines as follows: Last 
page, Spelling List; third from the last, 
Pronunciation List; fourth from the 
last, New Vocabulary; fifth from the 
last, Errors in Grammar; sixth from the 
last, List of Talks. 

9. Take your notebook to class every 
time you go to class. 

10. Throughout the book be free to do 
voluntary writing on any subjects in 
which you happen at the time to be 
interested. 



These rules are determined somewhat by circumstances. In 
New York City all supplies are furnished free to the pupils. As 
there is no ruled and numbered notebook on the supply list, it 
has been necessary to require ruling and numbering of notebooks 
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by our 1,250 students. The nine members of the department of 
English pay for the printing of the rules and the signs. Some day 
very likely we shall have a notebook that will be more easily adapted 
to our needs. 

II. CONTENTS OF NOTEBOOKS 

In the classroom the first use of notebooks in our English work 
is for the preservation of assignments of lessons, problems, or games. 
These assignments may be taken down in shorthand by students 
studying stenography, in long hand by other students; or they 
may be given to the students in mimeographed sheets to be attached 
to the notebooks. We have found that the dictation of lesson 
assignments to be copied in long hand each time according to a 
certain form produces in the students by the end of the first year 
invaluable habits of orderly arrangement and accurate transferring 
of ideas to paper, without the expenditure of disproportionate time. 
While the work is being dictated, the teacher is passing about the 
room to see how faithfully the pupils are following their directions 
and how accurately the assignment is being copied. We demand 
100 per cent accuracy here. Punctuation, spelling, diction, etc., 
are constantly being taught in a practical way by the dictation, 
for the teacher will freely interrupt the assignment to see which 
pupils have gained an unerring sense for the proper use of question 
marks, commas, and periods, and for the correct spelling of com- 
monly misspelled words, which are often purposely included in the 
vocabulary of the assignments. Besides, by this plan it is almost 
certain that there will be no misunderstanding by the pupils of 
what the next day's lesson is and what it means. Incidentally, 
it may be remarked that there is no better way than this peri- 
patetic dictation for the teacher to pry himself loose from his 
desk and become a human being among some other human beings. 

The student, then, has a program in front of him for every 
meeting of his section and a syllabus of the work done to date. 
Anyone who is absent can, on his return, easily look up the pro- 
grams for the days of his absence. Substitute teachers coming for 
a day or two can easily see just what work the class has been doing. 
New pupils can readily find out what has been covered up to the 
time of their entrance. A coach selected by the teacher from among 
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the brighter pupils will be proud to guide the newcomer into the 
ways of regularity followed by the rest of the class in their use of 
the notebook. Reviews at the end of a term are simplified by 
reference to the English diary that has been kept. 

This dictation of assignments and recording of them in the 
notebooks is the basic feature of the contents of our notebooks. 
Here is a representative assignment for a first-term class, date 
omitted: 

Selections from American Poetry — Holmes 

i. Director, James Beddow. 

2. Secretary, Allen Saalburg. 

3. Talk on a patriotic or dialect poem or song recently read in a news- 
paper or magazine, Arthur Coe. 

4 a) What impression of Oliver Wendell Holmes do you get from the 
five short poems in Part III? 

b) What further light on Holmes do you find in the editor's remarks on 
pages 39 and 40? 

5. A dialect poem, two poems of patriotism, a descriptive poem with a 
moral. 

6. Last leaves in Richmond Hill. 

Not all of the things to be now mentioned will be done in any 
one class at any one time; the items that follow are a sort of com- 
posite of the varieties of things that we do in our broadening use 
of the notebook. 

During the meeting of the class, something often arises that 
gives occasion for an immediate written expression of thought for 
the purpose of crystallization — requiring perhaps only ten minutes 
of time. For example, someone has suggested that such and such 
a way might be a good one for approaching the problem of dis- 
posing of a surplus stock in a small fancy goods store kept by the 
father of one of the boys. Do all the members of the section get 
the point ? The classroom becomes for the time being a laboratory 
where all are trying to work out something, while the teacher passes 
about to give personal suggestions to this or that pupil. A par- 
ticularly good start may be read aloud to the rest to guide them 
in their efforts. Sometimes the teacher is satisfied to stop the 
writing within five minutes of the time it began. Crews often 
practice starts; so may boys and girls learning to express them- 
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selves. No static teacher need apply for this method of using 
notebooks. Fortunately, through the effect of the Council as a 
clearing-house for ideas we find that the number of static teachers 
of English is now exceedingly small. 

Secretarial reports of each day's meeting are kept in the note- 
books at each session by the person who has been named in the 
assignment as secretary, and these reports of the work of the pre- 
ceding session are read aloud at the opening of each meeting. 

A good sentence from an author may possibly be the subject 
for a few minutes of contemplation in class. By putting the sen- 
tence into writing and getting the motor activities to co-operate 
with the visual and the auditory, the student often fixes firmly in 
his mind the swing of good sentence formation. Whether there is 
separation of literature and composition or not, the notebooks as 
thus employed are beneficial. 

At the back of the book there are headings for spelling, pro- 
nunciation, new vocabulary, errors in grammar, and lists of talks. 
Without spoiling the essential oneness in the plan of the session, 
the pupils freely utilize these pages for the entering of things that 
explicitly fit into their immediate personal needs. This I consider 
to be a part of the work that we have found of particular value. 
Obviously we do not do such things merely as exercises, for the 
sake of the exercise and nothing beyond, but do them for a definitely 
clear purpose of self-betterment. Moreover, we have also con- 
tinually in mind mutual helpfulness or social improvement. Pupils 
are ready courteously to suggest defects in pronunciation, etc., 
that need correction. 

When we find that a student is especially weak in spelling, we 
have him obtain a small alphabetically indexed address book in 
which to impale his spelling enemies. Such a student writes his 
troublesome words on his spelling page, also in his own private 
spelling-book, and he corrects the errors on the pages of his note- 
book where he first made the errors — three separate writings of the 
word in three separate places, to fix the word by various sense 
processes. 

Notes of talks by teacher and pupil are also kept in the English 
notebooks and are entered right in the classroom in the book in 
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which they are to be preserved; they are not subsequently copied 
into some other book. Thus the pupil gets into the habit of doing 
the writing reasonably well the first time. The aim is not so much 
to write something that may sometime be useful as it is to have 
practical written expression of ideas while they are yet fresh in 
the pupils' minds. We are not so desirous of mere prettiness of 
manuscript as we are of the teaching of the habit of doing things 
experimentally in writing, so that the pleasure which comes from 
being able to do a thing well and quickly may be a normal part of 
the students' experiences. 

Many impromptu or prepared games, where any kind of writing 
in the classroom is done, are entered in the notebook. There 
may be a game of tea-kettle conducted by the committee announced 
as having charge of the grammatical game for the day. The pupils 
enter the incomplete sentences in the books or merely enter the 
homonyms which belong in the blanks. 

Sometimes, as part of the assignment, it is announced that, at 
the meeting of the class, writing will be done on such or such a topic. 
For instance, the method of specific instances as a method of para- 
graph development may be the subject of the assignment. After 
some discussion and the reading of good examples from printed 
books, the teacher dictates a topic sentence. Then he has several 
pupils talk out paragraphs developing the topic sentence, after which 
each pupil writes a paragraph showing the method. While the 
writing is going on, the teacher is walking about, looking at the 
growing paragraphs, making personal suggestions, and sometimes 
reading aloud as indicated above. Thus the notebook, containing 
such work, becomes the photograph of the pupil as he is at any 
given time. The change between the first and the sixth or eighth 
term is often remarkable. The notebook is the diary that shows 
the student's English development in thought and expression. 
It is an omnibus carrying many kinds of experiment in writing. 

For technical oral English, sometimes called elocution, the use 
of the notebook in the classroom is indispensable. Experience has 
shown that after physiological exercises in formation of sounds, the 
writing by the pupil of the teacher's carefully worded explanations 
of the differences in certain sounds will fix these differences firmly 
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in the minds of the pupils, better than the mere reading of the 
explanations in a textbook. 

Considerable writing outside the classroom is done in the Eng- 
lish notebooks (so-called home work). In the technical oral 
English class, the notebook is used outside the classroom for the 
recording of efforts that the pupil makes at home to correct his 
own personal mistakes. This is of notable value in teaching the 
student to observe his own vernacular. Alongside of the theoreti- 
cal presentation given by the teacher, there accumulates in parallel 
columns or on facing pages a considerable body of experimental 
data on the weaknesses and merits of each individual pupil's 
utterance. 

In our system, we sometimes assign to be done at home the writ- 
ing of a discussion of some topic among those given for study, or 
we ask the pupils to write their own topics made up after a study 
of the book assigned; five topics, for instance, on the fifth act of 
Macbeth. Reports on special topics are often profitable additions 
to the work of a class. Individual pupils prepare these and read 
them from their notebooks. 

Scribblers' books have been for centuries a joy to those who 
acquired a liking for them. Voluntary writing of this sort of course 
finds a place in the English notebook. In this phase of our work 
we are followers of Professor Hanus, who holds that efficient public 
education should, as one of four things, certainly prepare students 
to make the best use of their leisure. If they are stimulated some- 
how to use their leisure well while they are with us, surely they will 
be prepared to use it well at some future time when they have been 
long away from our guidance. 

Good quotations, interesting and instructive clippings (like 
the Rounds lessons in the use of vernacular, which were printed in 
twenty successive issues of a local paper published in the neighbor- 
hood of our school), pen or pencil or water-color illustrative sketches 
to enhance the interest of the writing, portraits of authors, pictures 
of scenes that the student finds in current newspapers or magazines 
and that well illustrate the subjects of study in the classes — all 
such material is freely made a part of the notebook. I recall yet 
with pleasure how one of our girls wrote a dainty and poetical poem 
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in her notebook and artistically illustrated it with a water-color 
sketch that just fitted into the spirit of her lyric; a few years later 
she became editor of her college paper, and now I hear that she is 
teaching English and using our Richmond Hill notebook plan. 

There is no better place than the notebook for the preservation 
of memory selections — except of course the pupils' memories — and 
the writing helps the students to fix the selections in their minds. 

Data about books may well be entered in the notebooks out- 
side the classroom. Chronological tables of authors read, or little 
histories of literature, may be built up; every pupil may make his 
own sketch of the history of American or English literature, accord- 
ing to a plan developed at a previous annual meeting by a gifted 
member of the Council. 

All this written work, both that done in the classroom and that 
done outside, aids in the formation of habits of easy and simple 
expression. Habit formation is after all one of the most important 
objects of our work as teachers. By the abundance of the kinds 
of things done in writing in the notebooks, the student learns to 
feel entirely at home with his pen and to do almost anything in 
writing without embarrassment. 

It may possibly be objected that this notebook work is a waste 
of time in these days when talking is the thing. If you feel that 
way, strip the writing to the preservation regularly and syste- 
matically of all assignments. That is basic. Yet I believe that 
most teachers of experience have found that habits of accuracy 
of expression cannot be gained solely by oral work. In all subjects 
there must be some testing of the pupil's power to express his 
thoughts well, in silence, on paper. Just as in speaking there 
may reasonably be said to be two manners — an informal and a 
formal, a private and a public — so there are two manners of expres- 
sion, an oral and a written, which often unite but which cannot be 
grasped except by practice in each. It is as a help in training the 
pupil to gain this power in the handling of pen or pencil that the 
notebook is of especial efficiency. 

Some teachers find difficulties in preserving the inviolability 
of written work done outside the classroom in notebooks; pupils 
copy, they say. This is a matter to be remedied or prevented 
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through the teacher's personal influence. It is not hard to develop 
a sense for righteousness in this particular. But if anyone doubts 
his ability to develop this sense, by all means let him fight shy of 
assigning much written work to be done outside of the classroom. 

III. INSPECTION OF NOTEBOOKS 

It may be thought that the use of notebooks with contents 
anything like as varied as suggested above would make an almost 
unbearable addition to the camel's load. But we English teachers 
aren't camels. That's the point. Here is where a method of 
weekly student inspection comes to the aid of the teacher to supple- 
ment his own inspections and increase the value of the use of the 
notebooks. It is not necessary nor even desirable that the teacher 
should read everything in the notebooks. The writing is not 
primarily directed toward him anyhow. It is directed toward 
the boys and girls of the class or toward some individual pupil. 
The teacher will need to read part of the work done, but much of 
it can be intrusted to the students themselves, organized to do 
co-operative social service. 

Classes are organized into little social groups of three or four 
persons. Each group selects a leader and a name or symbol: 
Swastikas, Exploratores, The Critical Four, etc. Of infinite variety 
and curious interest are the names, which vary in kind according 
to the grade of the class. The leaders meet and select a chief 
inspector. The chief inspector reports to the teacher. The 
system is certainly interesting. It cultivates the spirit of co- 
operation as does scarcely anything else in school life. Any 
teacher of medium ability has enough executive force to see that 
the work is done. Pupils learn to hnd themselves, to know how 
to act as citizens, each as an individual, but all as members of 
a co-operating mass. 

The topical outline that we use as a guide for the pupils in their 
inspections is simple. We do not expect too much from the student 
inspection. We find more than we expect. Every little while we 
have John write to Frederick a letter telling him what good, if any, 
the inspection so far has done him. Frankly, the good done sur- 
prises me almost daily. Paying attention to the suggestions made 
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by friendly classmates in the weekly inspections, pupils learn regu- 
larly to make changes in their notebooks so as to correct the mis- 
takes that have been pointed out. Before making an inspection of 
advance work, the student inspector always looks over the work of 
the preceding week to see how successfully the mistakes have been 
corrected. 

In classes that meet four or five times a week — literature classes, 
grammar and composition classes, or classes combining literature, 
grammar, and composition — the inspection and the correction 
are very easy to handle. In classes that meet only twice a week, 
the student inspection is not quite so easy, but it is nevertheless 
attainable without much effort. It results always in some good 
to the pupils in the improvement of their writing and in their grasp 
of the work; often in very much good. 

IV. PUBLICATION OF NOTEBOOKS 

Our notebooks are published in several ways, and not infre- 
quently we think of some new way of realizing social purpose in 
the publication of notebooks. One of the methods of publication 
is through the reports of the chief inspectors. These reports con- 
tain itemization of things that have been recommended by the 
group leaders as deserving of publication to the entire class. The 
teacher at his weekly inspections (he announces in advance which 
group he desires to hand in books to him) marks or stamps " Read" 
here and there. On "publication day" the things so marked and 
the things reported by the chief inspector are read aloud in the 
class. Another method of publication is for the assignment to 
include an announcement of a committee on program; then if any 
writing has been assigned to be done outside of class, the program 
committee includes in its program the reading of some of the work 
that has been done in the notebooks and before class has been 
found by the committee to be especially worthy of publication. 
Again, the class representative of The Dome, the school paper, is 
always on the alert for material that can be printed in the paper. 
A very large part of each issue of the paper consists of work done 
in the notebooks. 
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Of the principles of efficiency laid down by one of the ablest 
of efficiency engineers, it will be seen, in conclusion, that we have 
attended somewhat carefully to the following: (1) We have a 
high ideal for our notebook work — the betterment of the individual 
and the co-operation of the units; (2) We use common sense in the 
modification of any part to meet a specific unusual situation; 
(3) We do our best to profit by competent counsel for the improve- 
ment of our plans— we welcome suggestions; (4) We have capable 
discipline in the management of the notebook work of each class, 
including the inspection, correction, and publication; (5) We deal 
fairly with all under our care; (6) We have standardized our 
operations and instructions and schedules without fossilizing them; 
(7) We provide an efficiency reward. 

Yet we do not consider our plan perfect! The system is capable 
of easy change, as good counselors give us new ideas. The few 
things we feel sure of are that the notebook should be systematically 
used for the preservation of assignments, should be broadened in 
use at the option of the individual teacher, should be inspected by 
pupils even more than by teacher, should be corrected by its 
writer, and should be published frequently for edification as well 
as warning. More and more the notebook may be used as an aid 
to social efficiency through some definitely organized plan. 



